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Reviews. 


Scientific corroborations of Theosophy, hy A Marques, D-st., 
{Mercury Print, HA Mason Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Fourth Edition, Price 12 cents). "his. isa lecture delivered 
on behalf of the Aloha Branch T. S. on the White Lotus 
Day and reprinted, revised snd amplified at the request 
of Chicago Theosophises, Itis a fitting tribute to the me- 
mory ot the late H. P. B. and. where it gocs, it is sure to 
awaken interest in ‘Theosophy. ft. has a special charm 
to those who have a scientific turn of mind. and reveals 
clearly how in nearly all the departments of scientitic 
research H, P. B. has becu a sort of prophet aud many of 
the modern discoveries have heen at least hinted at in her 
Secret Doctrine which gives room to hope that the remaining 
prophecies contained in that wonderful book will sooner or 
(NEA prove true. We agree with what Mrs. Beeant says in 
her introduction, * Hence a chim to antedate scientific dis- 
coveries, substuntiated by quotations, ix one which is sure of 
u hearing. Mr. Marquce has chosen his facts well and has 
proved by exact references the priority of Theosophy in re- 
gard to a knowledge of the facts” and we may ndd that these 
facts are so equally important and intevesting as to bewilder 
selection, An interesting article from the Mercury clearly 
illustrating the unreliability of the existing translations of the 
Bible is appended. 

Spiritualism in the light of Theosophy. by Countess 
Watclimeister (address us above : price five cents): a lecture 
delivered. at the North-westeri Spiritnalists. Camp meeting. 
It is n pamphlet of 1% pages but contains murk of interesting 
information, most of which is drawn from the personal expe- 
rience of the Countess berself who was origiually a spiritual- 
ist. She gives a brief account of several successful seances 
which she conducted, which is interesting not merely in itself, 
bat more so, as it isa perfectly reliable andfirst-hand one. The 
hints contained in the boohlet ax to how to develope one's 
spiritual nature are valuable and appeal with peculiar force 
because they are the resnlt of personal experience and are 
hacked up by intense sincerity. 

Vedanta Siddhanta Samarasa Gnana Kummi, by R. Shun- 
muga Mudaliar (Plesder, Salem, prico 2 as.), » Tamil song 
with English translation or rather explanatory paraphrase. 
The attempt of the author isto set forth the unity between 
the Vedas and the Agamas. We commend the spirit in 
which it is written and are glad to find that the suthor is 
not oue of those narrow-minded men who delight in compar- 
ing the Veda, to a prostitute because they look upon Siva, 
Vishuu and Brahma as onc and tlie same, and the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta (this expression by tho way, is not reduutant, though 
the Sanskrit word Siddhanta may mean Saivam in a Tumit dic- 
tionary) to a chaste woman becanse it speaks only of Siva. Iu 
the Kummi which sings pretty well, the Sivite philosophy is 
briefly set forth, but, we venture to think, it differs in many 
fundamental points fron the Vedanta. 

The Life and Teachings of Sri Krishna. A lecture deliver- 
ed by 8. Gopalayyn. s-a., on behalf of the H. S. Sabha Bezvada 
(price 2 as.) This gives in English a connected account of the 
life of Sri Krishna the dearest God of the Hindus, aud as such 
we welcome it. Thongb the writer does not go deep into the phi- 
losophy of the life, he is right so far as he goes and successtully 
vindicures the character of the Lord against the silly attucks 
of iguorant missionaries. 

The superior clai::sof Hinduism. 
K. Krishnaiacheriar i, 44 on behalf of the Hindu 
Bala Samaj, Masulipatanm spirited lecture which very 
well sets forth the universality of Hinduism as contrasted with 
the narrowness of Christianity. ‘The lecturer has no quar- 
reb with Christians "who quietly pursue their own religion’ 
and ends with sayi * But we do deny and resent the lofty 
pretensions of any cr toa mononoly of truth.” This pam- 
phiet (price ] ajina l the above can be had of Mr. V. Rama- 
linga Deekshit, Powieshyaram (Godavery Dt.) who7is the 
president of these samajes an whose behalf these lectures 
were delivered and which we are glad te be informed are 
doing good work. 

The Life of Buddba in Tamil (Vireka Chintamani serics 
edited by Mr. C. Y. Swaminatha lyer, Triplicane, Madvas (price 


A lecture delivered by 


Matha 


las. hy post Re. 1 oc V. P. F. 1-2-0). ‘The author bas, true te 
the old Hindu spirit, choses to be anonymous. This is jos 
the sort of book that our giris and boys waut : it is write 
in a wimple and brilliant style. te ia mainly based on Edwig 
Aruoblx Light of Asis and h t lost much in adaptatiog 
and is singularly free from that stiffness which so often marks 
troudations, ‘The langanye throughout is faultless and goodi 
Prom the way in which it i» written we have no doubt that it 
will become a favourite in our. homes. lt is already kuowg 
to the public, for it was published in a serial form in the 
Viveka Chintameniand was exygerly read by boys, girlaand eve 
grown up men. The author sccins to have a tine imagine 
tive turn of mind and we would. request him on belialf of 
the ‘Tamil publie to give ns a few more books in bis simple 
and homely style. ‘Che get-ap is excellent. 


The Life of Sivaji. A rici sketch in Tamil by S. Mathy 
Iyer. n. a. (Reprinted trom the Fireku Chintamani, price 6 sè 
by V. P. P. 9 ns) The author is pretty well-known to the 
kuowiug public for the facitisy with which he renders 
English poetry into amil verse and the presens work 
of hix shows that he could write as good proso as verse 
Work like h tracts readers and the best way to, revive 
a taste iu ‘Tamil literature is not to write in stilted and bom 
bastic style ux some do, sid terrify the renders, but. to 
draw them be means of simple idiomatic and flowing prose 
like that of Mr. Muthn Iyer. ‘Phe descriptions in the book 
aro uniformly vood. ‘The life of this great Mahratti king 
is presented in as interesting à feshion as desirable. 


Hoe and Co.’s No. 3, Colomial Diary for the year 1898:— 
(Messrs. Perumal Chetty and Sons, 5, Stringers Street, Madras) 
This is about the best diary we have seen in Madras. The 
get up is very attractive, and gives a full page for a day besides 
furnishing a lot of miscellaneous and useful information, cash 
account columns, memoranda of references, &c., &c., and con- 
sidering tlie care spent upon it, the price Re. E is moderate. 
It compares very favorably with some of the best English 
Diaries available here. 


Hews ano fhotes. 


The Theosophical Society Convention, December 1897 :—The 
Adyar Lectures this year were delivered by the gifted young 
lady Mise Lilian Edger, M.a, who came to Madras specially 
for the purpose. Tho opinion formed of ler lectures by ug 
and certainly by all who heard herhas been clearly voiced 
forth by one of our toca! contemporaries, from which we 
gladly quote the following. “The mime of. Mrs. Besant had 
long been familiar to the world; her struggles, sufferinga 
aud spiritual evolution had teuched men's hearts nud imagi- 
nation; her noble und impassioned orntory fascinated and 
uttraeted dilettante tastes. Miss Edger has none of these 
advantages: still we can have no hesitation in declaring that 
her first Indian discourse on religion and tleosoply was a 
most eloquent and convincing one, and that she maintained 
throughout the time she spoke u perccet mastery over her 
audience and displayed both carefal discrimination in tho choico 
of her topics and of the arguments fov enforcing them as welt 
us powers of clear presentation. Her language was choice, 
and her delivery calm; her voicc was rich in tones of 
geutle melody, though lacking, certaialy in nusterful vigour, 
But this by no means told against her and, in our. opinion, it 


ton, 


was a good deal in consonance with the subject taken up for 
disenssion." The lectures were singularly free from my- 


sticism und consequently appealed with double force to the 
uudieuce. 


<^ Mrs. Annie Besant om Swami Vivekananda:—The 
york seten foot by Swami Vivekananda in Aincrica, England 
and ladia is progressing steadily, Jn America, Swami 
Såradànands is winning both respect ond affection ; we met 
him at Greenacre, the peaceful. resort of imen and women of 
all faiths, und enjoyed-a pleasant interchange of thought; ut 
once learued aud modest, he recommends his teachings by his 
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life. In India various centres are being started, and Swami 
Sivananda has gone to Ceylon, toteach the Hindu community 
in that island. All who work for the revival of spirituality 
in India must be regarded as fellow labourers by students of 
tho “ Divine Wisdom," and we heartily wish God-speed to all 
the efforts made in this direction, by the disciples of Parama- 
hamsa Ramakrishna. 'fhis holy man—to whom Professor Max 
Muller paid s well-dexervod tribute in the Ninetcenth Century, 
oùr readers may” well remember—has drawn many young 
Then to tlie "religious life by “the magie of bis purity and 
devofion. 

A number of these Sanyasins have been gathered to. 
gether by Swami Vivekananda ina Math, the time-honored 
indian institution which in some aspects resembles the 
monastery of Christendom, A routine is laid to which all 
members conform, and they are trained to stacy and meditate. 
Two centres have been starred, one at Caleutta and one at 
Madras, and“ anyone who believes ia the mission of Sri 
Ramakrishna is ready to co-operate for the spread ot that 
mission, and who endeavours to lead à. moral life, is. eligible 
to the membership.” Weekly meetings are held at. Calentta, 
at which readings and lectnres are given, while at. Madras 
there are three lectures n week on the Bhagavid Gita and the 
Upanishads. n weekly mnsieal service avdn weekly publie 
lecture. (The Cheosophic Reriem, London). 


The Prabuddha Bharata Vedanta Library Series. 


Lectures on Gnana-Yoga 


BY 


Swami Vivekananda. 


The name of Swami Vivekananda has become familar 
to all; and by his unselfish work in England and America 
he has placed beforo the whole world his views on Relig- 
ion in genern! and Vedanta and Hinduism in particu- 
lar. His lectures on Karma- Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga and 
Raja-Yoga have already been published, but no attempt 
was made till now to bring together his views on Gnana- 
Yoga, the most important of all, inasmuch asit is the 
very acme of the Vedanta philosophy. That attempt has 
now been made, with tho result that twenty of his lectures 
on the different topies connected with Gnana-Yoga, 
have been brought together for the first time in a book 
form. These lectures cover nearly the whole ground of 
Vedanta, Theoretical nnd Practical. and give the gist of 
the oldest, most important and most nuthoritative of our 
Upanishads in a language thoroughly his own and 
singularly terse and spirited, and. according toa great 
‘practicat Vedantin, perfectly faithful to the original 
authorities. Such of his erities as call his views " Neo- 
Hinduism,” “ Velaless-Fedautism,” &c., will be immensely 
benefited by perusing these lectures, far they will soon 
learn that the Swami's views do not differ in any respect 
from the grand practical teuchings of the Upanishads ; 
and that when one calls his views Neo-Thinduism, one 
simply betray an ignorance or only a portink knowledge 
of them, which these lectures are sure to dispel, 

The book should bein the hands of every truo xon of 
India and of every one interested in. Religion iu general, 
as these lectures shed 5» wonderful light on the many 
intricate Problems of Life and show the grand harmony 
that exists between the different religions of the world. 


The book is printed on thick paper, 50lbs. Double Demy, 
8 vo. (360 pages) and neatly bound in Calico. 


Only a limited namber is printed. 


The following are the lectures included in the volume. 


1. The Necessity of Religion. | 9. Reincarnation. (An arli- 
3 caver: cle of the Swami's from 
2. Tho Ideal ofa Universal ! tha Metaphysical Maga- 
Religion, i a : 
i zine together with o, lec- 
ë. The Real and the Appar- ture, hy Mise S. E 
ent Man. (A London | Waldo. 
lecture.) ; It. Immortality.. (Together 
aa NS 
4. Maya and Illusion, with an articla from the 
| Samia pen.) 
5. Maya and the Evolution | 11. Unity in Diversity. 
of the Conception of ; 12. God in everything. 
God. l3. Freedom of the Soul. 
l. Maya and Freedom. 1 H. Realization. 
PN MEUSE. Practicál Ve- 
PE Tho angolt and Mani- ; dant, Parts J, ET, IIL 
M t i & Iv. 
S. Cosmos—-Macrocosin and | 19 Vedanta (4 Lahore lec- 
Microcosm. d tire.) 
Cloth-bound, Price Rs. 2-8 g Postage extra. 
Also sold separately at 2 As. & 6 pies each. do. 
Except No. 8 Cosmos and 19 Vedanta, which can 
be had at 4 As. each. do. 


Apply to—THE MANAGER, 
Awakened India. Mylupore, Madras. 
Also Published in the same Series. 

Hinduism—Comprising i. The paper on Hinduism read 
by Swami Vivekananda at the World's. Parliament of 
Religions (together with Ais lespouse fo welcome amd 
Address at Final Session); ii. The Swami's Reply to 
the Madras Address (A stirring epistle) ; and iii. Com- 
mon Bases of Hinduism (A Lahore Lecture). Very 
neatly got up. Price As. 5. Postage Extra, ' ` 

The Atman, by Swami Vivekananda, Price As, 2. 
Postage Extra, 

Bhakti or Devotion (A resume) by Swami Vivekanan- 
da, published for the first time in India. Price As, 2. 
Postage Extra. 

Just ont—RAJA-YOGA, by Swami Vivekananda. 

class get up. Paper cover. Price Re. 1-4-0. 

Postage Extra. 
Apply to 
Manager, Awakened India, 
MYLAPORE, MADRAS, 


First- 


Swami Vivekananda Series. 


TANT i 


(Containing :—(1) His lectures in. the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, Chicago. America. (2) His Lectures at Hartford ai 
Brooklyn, America. (5) Another Version of his Lecture at 
Brooklyn. (4) Is the Sout Immortal. (5) An article on Re. 
incarnation. (6) His Lecture on the Ideal of Universal Relig- 
ion. (7) The nddress of the Maharajah of. Khetri and 
S-sami's Reply to it. (8) Reply to the Address of the Hin- 
dus of Madras. (9) The song of the Sanyasin. 

Price 1 Rupee with a portrait and Postage 1 anis. 
Life of Sri Ramakrishna Deva. Prive | anna.- 

A.—Swami Vivekananda in England 1885. 

§.—Swami Vivekananda in England tse, 

e— Mwani Vivekannnda in lilia 1887 (Some parts) 
-Karma Voga (Madras Eibition] 

E.—S wann Vivekananda at Ceylon. 

ABG, DUE, &c Price 1 anna., Postage 1 onnu cach. 
Swamis Lecrüres in the Parliament of Religions containing 
180 pages, PriceSas. Cloth bound Iz as. Postage ! anna. 
Published by S. C. MITRA. 

Nayan Chund Dutt: Laue, Beacon Street, 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 


SANSKRIT. 


Bhamani Vilasa of Pandit Jagganatha. with the commentary 
of Mahadevo Dikshit with English Notes and complete 
Translation. Price Rs. HE-8-0 

The Hitopodesa. “line Secon, ‘Uhird, sud Fourth Hooks of 
the Hitopodexa containing the Sanskrit ‘Text, with inter- 
lineue translation, by FL Max-Muller. Rs. 5-100, 

Amara Sara ov an abridgement of Amarakosha. Cloth. 
Rs. 1-0-0, 

Subhashit Ratnakar, a: collection of Witty and Epigram- 
matie sayings in Sanskrig with Explauatory Notes, by the 
late K. 3. Bhatavdekar, Cloth, Price Rs. 2-0-0. i 

The Dasakumara Charita at Davidson with true commou- 
1arics—the clandrika oof — Kanineha  Savasvasi, the 
Bhüshand of Sivardma and tbe laurhiulipika. Rs. PB- 

The Ritusamhara of Kalidasa with the commentary (Cii- 
drika) of Manivainig. Rs. 05-6. 

Mudrarakshasa, by Vitakhadas 
of Dhane! ‘raj. Rs. yio. 

The Anargharaghava of Marani with the commen ty ot 
Ruchipati, Rs. 20-0, 

The Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, Rs. 2-0-0. 

The Raghuvasamsh af Kslidisa. Rs, 1-0-0, 

The Rütnavali of Sriharshadeva. Price, Es. 0-8-0. 

Kumara.Sambava. i—Vl. R=. 1-10.0. 

Kadambari ef Dausbattzs with the commentary im Nans- 
kritin different readings. Rs 5.12.0, 

Devi Bhagwat with commeniaries, Hx, 7-0-0. 

Sundarakanda of Valmiki Reaper. Rs. 1-9-0, 

Ten Upanishads. Silk bound. Rs. 4-40. 

Bhagavat with toc commentary of Vijayadhwaj. Rs. 3-37 

Bhagavat Gita. Rs. u.3-0. 


with the commentary 


ENGLISH. 

Tattva Kaumudi (Xankhya) with an English translation 
with the Sanskrit Pest. Hx. 1-10-0, 

The Jivanmukti-Viveka ov tho Path to Liberation iu ihis 
Lite, by Swami Nri Vidyavanasaraswati, Rendered into 
English. Rs. 1-8-0, 

Praboda Chandrodaya or Rise of the Moon of Inteliect. n 
Spiritual drama and Atma Boda or ‘The Knowledge of Self. 
Rs. 0-8-0. 

The Sankyakarika, by Iswara Krishna. 

The Yogasara Sangraha of Viguana Bikshu, N 

Sandhyavandana or the Daily Prayers ol Brahmins. 
ks. 0-6-0." 

Brama. 
Re, QH- 

Hindu System of Worship. Rs. 0-f-0. 

The Song of the Celestial Swan. Rs. 0-4-0. 

The Bhagavad Geeta. by Prama Dax Mitra, Paper, Re, oat 
Cloth, Hs. feu, 

Vedantic Conceptio al Brama, Us. 0-2-0. 

Bhagavat Geeta, by &. Wilkins. Rs. 1-0-0. 

The Upanishads—transtated into English, by Mead aud 

» Chatopadya, 2 Vols. lix. Jno, 

Anandalahari. Ks- t->-0. 


Rs. 29-0. 
Met Leth 


Iswara. and Maya or a Vedantiv Ree iew. 


Apply sharp to 
Missis T. S. SEBRAMANIA & Cà. 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
Palghal, Madres Presideacy 
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Worth Buying! 
Worth Reading:!:! 
Worth Presenting: 


“SELF-HELP” 
With illustrations of Conduci nnd Perseverance 
By Di, S. SMILES, 
Author of 7 Lives af the Hugineers.” 
Containing 13 Jong chapters, Over 100 pages. New edition. 
Price Rs. 2-10-0. Postage Free. l 


Educational Review.--" There is no need, we hope, to intro 
duce Dr. Smiles’ famons Work to. Indian Iteaders. In England fot 


the lasi thirty r3 the book has cirenlatest among all classes 
That it has, how "hog cosmapolinim value it proved by the Yaw 
that it is to he fond reprinted in variotis forms in America and haa 


been transkited in German, French, Day and Dutch, Tho 
reason Tor this is probably to be Find. ina variety of ancedofal 
ilhustrations of ffe and character it contains” — unu nature is 
mack the seine all over the world. and aj} but thc most degraded 
mast take an interest in the store of how others hava struggled and 
achieved success. Ht wanld be diflienlt to over-estimate the intu- 
enca whieh this single volume has exerted. over the lives of than 
csnds, We tidak jt was the fate > :dford Northcote who re 
marked that tial he read this baok while lie was still a young wan 
he was certain that the course of his life would have been consider 
ably moditied by its perusal. our part we know of no more ite 
spiring back on. the subject af f-llelp. Je isa book which we 
would dike to see widely read inn ceuntry where the principle of 
Neli-ibelp is not argie oamight be.” Sold by 

evs. TS. ule mania & Con Palghat. 


A Rare O 


portunity! 
Don't Miss This! 


A Sanskrit. English Dictionary. being a practical hand 
book with Trapsiirerstion aud Etymological book with 
Mtymolopzical Analysis throaghout: by A, X. Mucdonell, x, 
mtb. Cloth lao Published Prien R 5 

Weare new selling this book at ihe low price of Rs. W 
only, Mn early order is requested. as the number to be dis- 
posed of is limited. 

(Porcin bs. ineluding postage.) 


PLEASE READ TIIIS !!! 
Ay Ideal of Truthfulness or the Story of Harischandra. 


IN ENGLISH. 
every one xhoulil read chis book.) 


Price 5as. 
€^ One copy gratis for every ten copies purchased at a time. 


A trae pathetio story : 


Apply sharp lo—- 
Messrs, "Il. S. SUBRAM 
Publisher 


GOODWIN & CO., 
CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 
MYLAPORE, MADRAS, 

Nell the following well tered Specifics which they caipitent- 
ly recommend fo the Public. 

1. The Great Chamundi’s Specific for Cholera— 
The outy uufailing eure far the dive epidemic. Privo per 
loz. phial : Re. 1-0-0, f ] 

9. Ringworm Specific ^ radical herbal 
enre for the vexatious complaint. loz. phial: Rs. 2. 

3. Ringworm Ointment.- The best external remedy. 
Unc application will. convince the most sceptical, — b oz. 
cup: Re. 1-4-0. 

4. M.C. N's Antimalarial Pills.--A most wonderful 
discovery for the permanent care of Malaria and its 
seqielay Price per bottle of 20 pills Re. 1-8-0. 

Postage, &c., extra. 
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“He who knows the Supreme attains the highest."— ait. Upa. IL 1. 1. 
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Vor. II. | 


Manana Mala: 
OR 
THE MEDITATIONS OF A MAUNI. 


A blind man trembles with fear even when he treads on a straw on his way; so do the ignorant 

' become filled with fear at every petty occurrence. (Ignorance here means avidya z.z., ignorance about the 
' real nature of the Self, which is the worst’ sort of blindness). The wise man—g áni—on the other hand 
cares, not what comes or what goes, for he knows that in this. God-world what is ordained to happen will 
never fail to happen and what is not so ordained will never come however much we may desire it, that 
Prárabdha (past Karma) is only for the sthüla, the body, and-that he is. really only the witness of all that 
comes and goes. 

There are two kinds of relationship—Márjála and Markata. The former is that which subsists 
between a cat and its kitten which is, withont any endeavour on its part, taken care of by the mother and 
carned by it in its mouth wherever it goes. The latter kind of relationship is that which exists between a 
monkey and its young. In this case, it is the young one that has to be carefn] in not losing hold of its 
mother’s body which it tightly entwines by its arms. The relation between a priest and a member of 
his flock is the Márjála one, while that between the disciple and his Guru is the Markata one, for the 
disciple has to take care that he does not lack in faith and zeal and he should steadily and firmly cling to 
the Teacher and then just as the infant monkey is not hurt or frightened when its mother to which it 
firmly clings leaps over rivers and jumps from one tall tree to auother, so the disciple will not get confounded, 
or despondent when the Teacher carries him to the dizzy heights of truth and jumps from one grand 
position to another. 

One has to bind oneself firmly to the holy lotus feet of his Guru and S'ri Sankara did a very 
wise thiug when, as he says, he married the maiden of his mind to the holy Lord. 

The scriptures are the boat which those Great souls who crossed to the other shore by means 
of it have sent back ont of love and grace repaired and strengthened for those who inay desire to follow. 

This child (pointing to oue in the house) is my Guru, for when ] offered him a bit of sweet- 
meat he refused it saying, “ I do not want it, for I do not know what itis like you first put it in your 
mouth and show that it is good.” What the child wanted me to do is exactly wha a Guru does, for he does 
not merely offer Brahniagnána—Self-realisation—to the disciple who may not by the mere offering take 
it, but himself enjoys it and shows through his own example that it is good, and then the student longs for 
it. Because the child reminded me of this great truth, he is one of my teachers. 
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The Finitation of Vyasa. 


A Wonder.—Under a banyan tree there sit a Guru and 
ur disciples; the Guru is young but the disciples are 
very old; the Guru teaches by sielnce and the disciples 
have all their doubts cleared. The scene of which Sri 
Sankardchdrya speaka in these words is familiar to every 
Hindu. The Guru is Lord Dakshinàmürti and the four 
disciples Sanaka, Sanandana, Sandtaua, and Sanat- 
kumára who were created to teach the Nivritti Dharma 
Renunciation) to the world. The latter are old and the 
former young because ignorance (ajiifinu} is mnch older 
than wisdom (jüana). It isin illustration of this truth 
that child Skanda—Bila Subrahmanya—is represented 
as vanqnishing the Rakshasa Stra who was mauy millions 
of years old. 
The Great Beyond.—There is no reply in words to the 
question what is in the great Beyond ? nor can there be. 
Self-Sacrifice.—After the battle of Kurukshetra, the five 
Pándava brothers held à great sacrifice and made very 
large gifts to the poor. All the people expressed their 
wonder at the greatness and magnificence of the sacrifice 
and said that such a sacrifice the world bad never seen 
before. But, after the ceremony, there came a little 
mungoose; half his body was golden, and the other half 
was brown, aud he began to rol himself on the floor of 
the sacrificial hall. Then be said to those around, “ You 
are all liars; this is no sacrifice.” “ What,” they ex- 
claimed, ** yon say this is no sacrifice; do you uot know how 
money and jewels were poured out upon the poor, and 
every one became rich and happy? This was the most 
wonderfnl sacrifice any man ever made.” But the mun- 
goose said, ‘There was once a little ge, andin it 
there dwelt a poor Brahmin with his wife, son and son's 
wife. They were very poor and diued.on alms gained in 
preaching and teaching for which meu made little gifte 
io them. There came in that land a three years’ famine, 
and the poor Brahmin suffered more thau ever. For five 
days together the family starved, and on the sixth the 
father bronght home a little barley flonr, which he had 
been fortunate enough to find and he divided it into fonr 
parts, one for each of them. They prepared it for their meal 
and just as they were about to eat it a knock coame at the 
door. The father opened it uud there stood a guest. A 
guest being sacred and god for the time being, the poor 
Brahmin, xaid, “ Come in, sir, you are welcome,” and set 
before him his own portion of food ; and the latter quickly 
ate it np and said, “ Oh, sir, you have killed me; I have 
been starving for ten days and this little bit has but in- 
ereased my bunger.” Then the wife said to her hnsbaud 
“ Give him my share," but the busband said ‘ Not so." 
The wife however insisted, saying, " Here is a poor man, 
and it is our duty as house-holders to seethut he is fed, 
and it is my daty as a wife to give him my portion seeing 
that you have uo more to offer him.” Then she gave him 
her share and he ate it up and said he was still burning 


with hunger. So the son said, “Take my portion also; 


it is the duty of a son to help his father to falfil his obli- 
gations.” The guest ate that, but still remained nnsatis- 
fied. So the son's wife gave him her portion also, That 
was sufficient and the guest departed blessing them. 

“That night those four people died of starvation. A 
few grains of the flour had fallen on tbe floor and when I 
rolled my body on thein half of it became golden, as you 
see it. Since then, [have been all over the world hoping 
to fiud another sacrifice like that, but never have I found 
oue and so the other half of may body has not been turued 
into gold. That is why I suy this is no sacrifice.” 


Imitation and Reality.—4A certain man had the peculiar 
power of gruuting exactly like a pig, so mnch so that 
whenever he grunted where pigs were graziag, they would 
all turn round to sce if any new member had come into 
their fold. This man's fame spread abroad and he began 
a tour to obtain money by means of bis art, Wherever 
he went he erected a pandal and issned tickets for admis- 
sion, all of which gor exhausted very soon—euch was the 
eagerness of people to hear him grant. While he was 
thas making money in a village, a sage happened to pass 
by with his disciples, and it struck him that he could 
teach a good lesson to them tbrough this incident. Ac- 
cordingly he ordered a small pandal to he erected and ad- 
vertised that even better grunting conld be, heard there 
than in the other pandal and that free of cost. Tho peo- 
ple wore naturally very eager to hear it and they rushed 
iu. What did the sage do? He brought a pig before 
them and squeezing it a little, made it grnut, Really 
the grunt was mach better than the man’s, but the people 
exclaimed, ‘‘Pooh, is thisall? We hear this every day, but 
what is there in it? It is nothing wouderfol" and went 
away. In spite of the lond tom-tom whioh he engaged uot 
one wonld enter his pandal, while that of the man-pig was 
crowded to suffocation every few minutes. After all the 
people bad left his paudal, the sage addreased his disciples 
and said, ‘‘ Here is & splendid lesson for us Men seldom 
care for renlity hut always go in foramivation. That is 
why this world exists which ia a mere imitation,.a reflection 
im the distorting mirror of Maya of the great Atman. 
No external helpis required to see the Self; bnt very 
few want It and even if you eagerly advertise It, none will 


go to you except those who love Truth for Truth’s sake. 
Reflect ov this,” 


The All-embracing, All-sustaining One, 

Say, doth He not embrace, sustain, include, 
‘Thee? me ? Himself ? Bends not the sky above ? 
And earth, on which we are, is it not firm ? 


Au hat is, 
Seen and unseen, mysterious Al— 
Around thee and withiu, 

Untiring agency, 

Press on thy heart and mind? 

Fill by whole heart with it—and-when thou art 
Lost in the consciousness of happiness— 

Then call it what thou wilt, 

Mappiness ! heart! Love! God! 


T have ao name for it! Goethe. 
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3s tbe world real or false? 
I. 


The unparalleled * boidness, depth and subtlety of 
speculation’ of the Vedfnta are nowhere more 
prominent and striking than ig its discussion of the 
important question ofthe reality or unreality of the 
universe. This great question has been one of the 
main subjects of inquiry in all systems of philosophy, 
and all great thinkers have, with more or less boldness, 
ventured to aim a dart at and pierce through ‘ this solid- 
seeming world, but most often they have been duped 
into unquestioning satisfaction by the Proteus-like Maya, 
the mother of all forms and the tutelary goddess of the 
universe, merely changing her dress and face and appear- 
ing as though she had been slain by the poisoned shafts of 
those philosophers and had given place to a more decent- 
looking and worthy successor. In reality, however, no 
black stone had got transformed into a fair Ahalya and 
the philosophers who would try the criminal world had 
themselves been tried and found unfit to hold the trial. 

A signal instance of what we are saying is to be found 
in modern western philosophy. As successors of the giant 
doubter Descartes, there arose ort British soil two great 
inguirers, one of whom questioned the existence of the 
innate ideas of man, the inner world, and the other 
questioned that.of the outer world. But on account of 
a fatal error, both of them missed the point, and their 
successors to this day are fighting over the utterly 
profitless (from a metaphysical point of view) and decep- 
tive question of the relative superiority of mind and 
matter. On one extreme stand the materialists who like 
a man trying. to stand on his own shoulders, struggle 
hard to prove that mind evolved out of matter and are 
vexed to find that the phantom they arduously seek ever 
eludes their grasp. The other extreme is occupied by 
the idealists, who on a priori grounds seek to establish 
that ideas alone exist and not theouter world, a veritable 
wild.goose-chase, as Sankara proves— whose argu- 
ments directed against the Indian coünterpart of 
Berkeleyan idealism, the Vignánaváda of the Bud. 
dhists are, by the way, the best refutation of all 
forms of Western idealism as well. He rightly ob- 
serves that in every act of perception we are conscious 
of some external thing corresponding to the Idea, that 
the existence of the outward thing apart from conscious- 
ness has to be accepted oa the ground of the nature of 
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consciousness itself, as when perceiving a post and the 
like we are conscious not merely of the perception, but of 
a postand the ike as objects ofour perceptions, that thing 
and idea are therefore distinct and that ideas being of a 
fleeting and non-juminous nature require for their very 
perception the changeless substratum of the ulterior 
intelligent Self. 

Between these two extremes of materialism and 
idealism stand the so-called realists who would 
well jet alone both mind and matter and quietly 
acquiesce in the existing state of things making only a 
few minor adjustments, such as giving the credit of 
secondary qualities like color, etc., to the mind and leav- 
ing the rest like shape, size, etc., to matter itself. We may 
also deal unto them as they do unto the world 
and let them alone recording their quiet harmless 
and submissive disposition and the equity of the 
partition they make between the * Diyádis^ min 
and matter. All the great philosophers of Britain 
belonged to vne or other of the five schools of philosophy 
Nihilism, Materialism, Natural Realism, Constructive 
Idealism and Pure Idealism, but we need not trouble 
ourselves here with any of them, for, though they started 
On an examination of the universe, the question svon 
became for them whether matter alone existed or ideas 
alone, whether matter was perceivable in itself, ie., im- 
mediately, or whether it was simply a permanent possi- 
bility of sensation. Strangely enough, they were delud- 
ed into the notion that a correct cosmology could be 
obtained by an examination of matter from the stand- 
point of the mind and settling account between these 
two antithetical factors which they respectively called 
Non-Ego and Ego, while what ought to have been done 
was to look at both mind and matter from a higher stand- 
point. Thongh they vaguely saw that both these cosmical 
factors together made up the phenomeual world, they 
divorced cosmology from ontology with the result that 
while the latter became either impossible or grotesque, 
(as for instance, whenldealists began to theorise about the 
Divine mind, and so on), the former got dwindled into 
th eoretical psychology much less certain in its theories 
and less valvable in practice than physiology and other 
sciences. On account of this divorce they lost the only 
vantage ground from which a survey could be made of 
both mind and matter, in other words the whole phenom- 
enal world, and consequently their cosmology is neither 
physics nor metaphysics. Rightly says Mr. Ferrier, 
* The contest between matte: and mind is silly and 
frivolous to the extreme.” It reminds us af the old 
quarrel between the belly and the members. 

The war between mind and matter is unknown to the 
Ve dánta, for, it always classes what is ordinarily termed 
mind along with matter as forming part of the inferi- 
or Prakriti of the Seif. Accordingly says Sri Krishna 

s The great elements, Ahankara, Buddhi and* also 
the Avyakta, the ten senses and the one (the Manas 
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which is composed of thoughts) and the five objects of 
sense; 

Desire, hatred, pleasure. pain, the aggregate, intelli- 
gence, firmness (and ali other qualities of the nner 
sense or mind)—the Kshétea has been thus briefly de- 
scribed with its modifications (xiii 5, 0.)" 

All these things together constitute the body, sv to 
speuk, of the Self and are regarded as matter (Kshetra), 
because, as Sankara says, ' They are knowable. Tbe 
terms * ego' and ' non-ego' do not therefore mean in the 
Vedánta mind and matter as in Western philosophy. but 
relate to the far more natural and scientific distinction 
ofthe Knower and the thing known. This distinction 
is most important and is the real beginning of metaphys- 
ics, As Mr. Ferrier very well points out “Our appre- 
hension of perception of matter is the whole subject of 
metaphysics. The old psychologists put a division 
between perception and matter which is impossible.” 
Elsewhere he says ' Both mind and matter change. Does 
the observer also change? No. There cannot be a new 
observer for every new thing observed. If there were, no 
Observation, no knowledge, no consciousness could ever 
take place." The very same thing, namely, that ideas 
(perception of matter) require an ulterior permanent 
observer to apprehend them —which forms the real 
subject of metaphysics—is said by Šankara in a much 
more defined and elaborate manner, 

He says ‘By maintaining the idea to be illu- 
minated by itself, you will make yourself guilty 
of an absurdity no less than if you said that fire 
burns itself. Possibly you will rejoin that if the idea 
is to be apprehended by something different from it, that 
something also must be apprehended by something 
different, and so on ud infinitum. And moreover vou 
will perhaps object that as each cognition is of an essen- 
tially ituminating nature like a lamp, the assumption of 
a further cognition is uncalled for, for, as they are boih 
equally illuminating, the one cannot give light to the 
other. But both these objections are unfounded. As 
the idea only is apprehended and as there is conseq uent- 
ly no necessity to assume something to apprehend the 
Self which witnesses the idea (is conscious of the idea). 
there results no regressus ad infinitum, And the witness- 
ing Self and the idea are of an essentialty difercat 
nature and may therefore stand to each other in 
the celation of knowing subject. and object. kaowa... 
Moreover if you maintain that the idea lamp 
manifests itself without standing in need of a further 
principle to illuminate it, you maintain thereby 
that ideas exist which are not apprehended by 
any of the means of knowledge and which are without 
u Knowing Being ; which is no better than t$ assert 
that a thousand lamps burning inside some impenetra- 
ble mass of rocks manifest themselves (without any one 
to see them). And if you should maintain that thereby 
we admit your doctrine since it follows from what you 
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have said that the idea itself implies consciousness, we 
reply that, as. observation. shows, the lamp in order to 
become manifest requires some other intellectual agent 
furnished with instruments, such as the eye and that 
therefore the idea also, as equally being 4 thing to be 
fest onty through an ulterior 
you finally object that we, 
when advancing the witnessing Sel( as self-proved, mere- 
ly express in other words the Bauddha tenet that the 
idea is self- manifested, we refute you by remarking that 
your ideas have the attribute of originating, passing 
away, being manifold and so on (while our Self ix one 
and permanent). We thus have proved that an idea 
like a lamp requires an ulterior intelligent principle to 
render it manifest.” (Com, Ved. Sut, 1,2, 28). 

The recognition of this ulterior principle, which at the 
same time is permanent and intelligent is the starting 
point of all real philosophy and is the only way to escape 
out of the paradoxes into which western psychoiogists 
have been led. Mr. Mill, who, perhaps more deeply 
than any other philosopher, examined into the nature 
of the mind, defines it as a permanent possibility of feel- 
ing and at the same time, finds that. he is unable to 
explain the phenomena of remembrance, expectation 
and the like on that definition and his confession of this 
inability is one of the best indirect proofs for our theory 
of the Atman. ` He says '* À remembrance of a sensa- 
tion, even if not referred to any particular date, involves 
the suggestion and belief that a sensation of which it 
is a copy or representation actually existed in the past, 
and an expectation involves a belief more or less positive 
that a sensation or other feeling to which it directly 
refers will exist in future. Nor can the phennmena in- 
volved in these two states of consciousness be adequate- 
ly expressed without saying that the belief they include 
is that I myself. formerly. had. or that ( myself and no 
other shall hereafter have the sensations remembered or 
expected. (Compare with this what S'ankara says, 
“ That remembrance can take place only if it belongs to 
the same person who previously made the perception, 
for we observe that what one inan has experienced is 
not remembered by another man. How indeed could 
there arise the conscious state expressed in this sen- 
tence * I saw that thing and now I see this thing’ if the 
seeing person were not in both cases the same ?...... We 
admit that sometimes, with regard to an externat thing, 
a doubt may arise whether it is that oc is merely similar 
to that. For, mistake may he made concerning what lies 
Outside our minds, but the conscious subject never has 
any doubt whether itis itself or only similar to itself. 
It rather is distinctly conscious..thar it is one and the 
same subject, which vesterday had a certain sensation 
and to-day remembers that sensatioa.") ‘The fact be- 
lieved is" (Mr. Mill continues) ‘that the sensations 
did actually form. or will hereafter form, part of 
the self-same series of states, or thread of con- 
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sciousness, of which the remembrance or expectation 
of those sensations is the part now present. If 
therefore we speak of the Mindas a series of feelings, 
we are obliged to complete the statement by calling it 
a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and 
future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of believing 
that the mind or ego is something different from any 
series of feelings or possibilities of them, oc, of accepting 
the paradox that something, which ex hypothes?is but a 
series of feelings, can be aware of itself as -a series of 
feelings" (in other words that ideas are self-luminous, the 
impossibility of which, we have already seen, has been 
demonstrated by S'ankara) The only conclusion is 
that the Ego is something’ different from all series of 
feelings. or possibilities of feelings, which according to 
Mr. Mill's definition constitute the mind. This is ex- 
actly what our great philosopher says, * Unless there 
exists one continuous principle equally connected with 
the past, the present and the future, in other words, an 
absolutely unchangeable Self which cognises everything, 
we are unable to account for remembrance, recognition 
and so on, which ace subject to mental impressions de- 
pendent on place, time and cause." (Com. on Sut., If, 2, 
31) 


No proper analysis of the mind is possible without 
leading us to the conclusion above indicated. The ex- 
istence of an unchangeable permanent and intelligent 
Self whichis conscious of all series of feelings, possibility 
of feeling, and states of mind and at the same time, as 
Mr. Mill is forced to admit, diferent from them, #.¢., not 
identical with them, is an indubitable fact. It is present 
in all individuals and abides unchangingly in infancy. 
youth and old age. Itisthe witness of all states of 
consciousness and is the substratum of all series of feel- 
ings and sensations however ruaimentary these may be, 
and, there being nothing in the world which has not 
some kind of sensation however slight, it pervades the 
whole universe. Besides, being beyond mind, it is 
above time, space and causality which, both in Indian 
philosophy and according to Kant, are only forms of 
thought. Therefore it clearly follows that the Self oc 
A'tman is eternal, infinite and changeless. From this it 
could easily be seen there could exist nothing outside 
this A’tman, forthe real existence of any such thing 
would contradict what we have proved, namely, that lc 
is eternal, changeless and infinite. Nor could there 
exist anything in It, as that would mean that It is not 
unchangeable. 


There are many other ways of arriving at this 
conclusion. To take only one; after what we have 
said, it will be easily seen thm the world is nothing 
hut a combination of three things—matter and mind both 
of which form the Kshétea and the Self, 7. e., the knower 
which is called Kshétrajüa. This is exactly what 
the Gitáchárya snys : “ Whatever is born, the unmov- 
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ing or the moving, know Thou, O best of the Bharatas, 
that tc be from the union of Kshétra and Kshétrajfia.” 
(XII 26). Upon this verse Šankara observes, “Now, 
of what sort is this union of Kshétra und Kshétrajfia 
meant to be? The union cannot he of the nature of any 
particular relation through union of part as between a 
tope and a vessel, inasmuch as Kshétrajfiais like AkAga 
without parts, Nor can it be of the nature of Semavdya 
or inseparable inherence, inasmuch as it cannot be ad- 
mitted that Kshétra and Kshétrajíía are related to each 
otheras cause and effect, (each being opposed in its 
nature to the other). 


* Weanswer thus: The union between Kshétra 
and Kshétrajfia, between the object and the subject— 
each being opposed in its nature to the other,—is of the 
nature of mutual adhyása ; Ze., it consists in. confound- 
ing the one with the other as well as their attributes 
without discriminating between the nature of Kshétra 
and that of Kshétrajfia, just as a. rope and a mother-of- 
pearl are respectively confounded with a snake and silver 
for which they are mistaken in the absence :f dis. 
crimination. "The union of Kshétra and Kshetrajfia 
which is of the natuce of adhyása—which consists in 
confounding one with the other (as for instance, when 
a man says, ‘I am stout’, *Icome, ‘Iam happy,’ and 
so on)—is a sort of illusion (mithyAjhfna).” The world 
being a result of this adhyása is only apparently real 
* like the elephants and palaces projected by a juggler's 
art, or like a thing seen in a dream or like a gandharva- 
nagara’ (an imaginary city in the sky). 

This position, though unassailable, has nevertheless been 
much misunderstood naturallyenough, owing to the differ- 
ence of standpoints from which the question has been 
viewed, and thérefnre requires considerable explanation. 
We are however obliged to stop here for the present for 
want of space, but shall resume it on a future occasion, 
when the opinion of S'rutis, to which we have made 
almost no reference to-day, will also be expounded at 
length. 


Theodora—A Story. 
(Once upon a time there was n very kind and charitable 
woman called Theodora (* Muse darà She loved every 
one and wae always striving to help the poor and ueedy, 
and to teach little children, and nurse the sick and help- 
less. One day ehe felt that all sha could do was so little, 
and that.there was so mach suffering in the world and ae 
mach work to bo doue that all her efforts seemed cf no 
avail, and she felt discouraged and said to hersolf ‘ I'am 
of no nse in this t sen of luman misery, all I can do 
ia of so little avail, I shall, ru be sus to be of mart 
help to these poor peoplo." Ax she sat alone, moarnfully 
thinking these sad thouglita, she fell asleep and dreamed, 
In ber dream she fuand herself in a vast stadio where 
there were hundreds and thousande of pictures. What 
appeared strange to her was that not ove waa finished; 
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but they were all in varying stages of completion. Some 
stood on easels and were covered from sight by white cloths 
thrown over them, but the larger number stood on the 
ooy or were ranged around the walls in endless confu- 
a As Theodora stood there silent and wonderi ing what 
all these covered canvases could contain, an old man— 
tall, stately and benutiful entered the studio. He did not 
seem to notice Theodora, but went at once toone of the 
easels aud uncovering the picture standing on it, began to 
paint. He only gave it a few touches however, and then 
carefully covering it over qgain, ne went to the next easel 
and repeated the. proces) After silently. watching the 
old mau for some time,“Thcodora approached him and 
encouraged by his kind and benignant countenance she 
ventured to ask him“ What are you doing, sir?" The old 
man turned toward her witha bright smile and said in 
sweet and gentle tones “J am the "artist of the King of 
Kings. All these are portraits of His children, who are made 
in His likeness. As they grow more and more to resemble 
their Father in Heaven through love and ©’: votion to Him 
and through pure und holy living, I graduisiy parut their 
portraits, adding here a touch aud there atonch, until the 
likeness is complete. Theu the finished picture ix takeu 
away from bere and hoog in the palace of the King of 
Kings to be with him forever more.) These pictures ou 
the easels are the most advanced ; s6me are nearly done. 
Those on the floor are at.a :tand still, waitiug for the orig- 
inals to again devote themselves to the endeavour to 
grow liko the Father, while some are mere outlines, with 
not a single stroke filled in and many are blank canvases, 
waiting for eyen an outline of spiritual aspiration to be 
wn upon them.” -` 
Then Theodora understood that all her struggles and all 
her work were but intended tp make her grow mom and 
more like the King her Father)—that slowly, slowly the 
ikeness grew, ere a line, there a line until perfection 
was reached, CA great peace filled her heart and when 
she awoke it remained with her. - She felt happy aud cn- 
‘couraged to persevere with her‘efforts to help others, 
feeling sure all the while, that her likeness to the Father 
in Heaven was slowly. growing, under the faithful hands 
of the great artist to the Kiug of Kings. 
k ` H. 


The Philosophy of tbe Atman 
and thé Soul. ^ 


(A CLASS LECTURE BY SWAMI VLYEKANANDA.) 


Acting-— port, 
According to the Advaitie Philosophy, there is only one e Efe the f fiper the material tbe more - persistent it is, 


thing wheelie reiil in the universe 
a lesophry x allir Brahman, and every thigg dei is unreal, 
manifested and manufactured out. of the/Brahman by the 
.power of Maya. 
goal We are each one of us that Brahfnan, that re: ality 
how this Maya. Tf we can get rid of thfix Maya or iguo- 
rauce, ther wo become what we really afe. Now, accord- 
iog to this philosophy, each man consists of three parts- 
first, body, then the internal organ or fhe mind; aud be- 
Hd hind that, what is ealled the Atman, tha Self. THR body 


is only the external coating, and the fnind is only the 
c: ner part of th|& body, but the Atmaf is the real per- 
hy; 


ceiver, the real enjoyer, the being in this, ody, who is work- 
ing thts body by means of the internal o gan knd the mind. 

This Atman is without beginning ang without end, and 
itis. only existence in the human ody which is im- 
material, Because itis immaterial, ig naturally follows 


that it cannot bea compound, and because ft is not a 
compound, therefore it does uot obey the laws/of cuuse and 
elfect, and soit is immortal. hat which fis immortal A 
mast have no beginning, because everything with n be- € 
giuning must have an end. It also follows fthat it mnst | 
be formless ; there can not be any form withopt matter, aud 
everything that has form mast have a boginnfug and an end. 
We have none of us seen a fori which had fot à beginning 
and will not have an end, fori comes out of 
4 combination of force und matter. Thre chair lins n pecu- 
liar form, thatis to say, a certaiu t of matter is 
acted upon by a pedes quidni: ae and made to 
assumo a particular pesitien Sifion is there- ç 
fore the vesnlt of a iiabinetión of matter and force, aed 
combination can be cternal ; there st come to every | 
1 


forge, 


combination, a time when it will dissolge. So all forms 
have a beginuing and au end, j j 
we sec 


body will perish ; it had a beginning 
end 


z with everything th A 
haviag E form, it must Fave a beginuir 
and déáth. But the Self baving no fo 


by the laws of beginting and. end. 
infinite time 


i ite time; just as joe ie 
so is the Self ef mau 


4 we know our 
us. 

nd it will have ay 

au conceite 

and an end, 


ax 


it, Se 
must AR. per vadiug. It is only fi Wn tha DSE 
condition nd limit’ Q G d space; that 4 
which is ; formless A anot bo conting in apace. So Red ac- 
vording ta Yed IA 
g KV oF anta, yet 
the Ateius" óinnipresent, ou ard ar nit Dye AN 


now as in this earth, as much iu Edgland as iu Anierica, id, 
bpdy is; the Self acts My 


The action takes place where the 
through the mind, and the wind i d , Seietbe body, 
y mind and body ; RS 


and where th ah 
h meats the dissolution of 


t will remain is only the Samghtira, the sum- “total of 
neous. Each work we do, each thbught we think is pro- 
ducing a Sawsivéra, an impression pon the mind, and tho 
sum- total of these impressions befomes the tremendceus 
force which is called "char»cter.| The character of a 
man is what he has created himsel§; it ia theresult of the — & 
sum, total of the meutal and physjeal dctins that le has 
done in his life aud this Samskfira is the forog while which PA 
gives the next direction to us aftef onr death, 

A man dies; what eae rd hý PX cymo down X 


aud goes back to the clemepts rini: 

also finer material, Wea fo pedo Des sates 
nectows-systenr and: ‘everything -gå Aul. only th M- 
skAra. remains: the-sum-totate e— Lore ba. .becn 


\ OTR hiec n disso 


hirets viu thie long rn and ¿hat is what we ure 
struggling j joy bi ee otimo e 
dy: ein very Lt is IOLE pihia E, 


For dn 


To reach back to that] Brabmau is our e the best f ipscdtion that comes. to my min 


is that of -the whirlwind. Different currents of | 
wir coming from different diréctions meet, and at thy | 
lect ing point they beg they begoine unitéd à $ and: 
auited go on ro imeupM UIS d as X h m aper E cx: ere 
body PA BNCNEN QUE: tit & paper, hes £ 


deethetoad, sad gil an fyzatrn atid q rop nó eng 
thet i M Er c and mid and4go 
onu ating, raisingt zu DET ral which 18 b Sud. itn. 

Bo these forces called y prauas n Sanskrit, como together ` 
tind form this ating motion, and when the body falla 
down, the little bit of “dust. is athered up aud made into 

a new body and it moves forvard and when this falls, 
auotherrises aud so on. 16 goes on from oue Spotíto : 


wi 


«f white link 
witbont beginning and without end, and suppose I. ask you 
i the nature of the chain, 
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another, until when it:goes down most of the du 


-only a little remains. Force cannot trave withont 
i matter. So when this little body falls down, df little cf 
ithe mind staff remains, adheres to the Samgkàra, and 


‘then it goes on to another point, and raises p another 
; whirl from fresh material, with these little bifs of mate- 
prial combined in it, and they begin this gyraging motion 
jagain and so it wavele from piaco to place ugtil “the force 
tis all spent, and then it falls down, ended. 

So when this mind will end, be broken to pifces entirely. 
without leaving any Samskára, we will be entirely free, and 
untilthat-wo are in bondage; until then the Atman is 
covered by this whirlwind ‘of the mind. and jt im: wines it 
is being taken from place to place. until this idea becomes 
all pervading, and it can only go with the Whirlwind, but 
when the whirlwind falls down. it will find that it can go 
where it likes, entirely free, and it will hy? able to mim- 
facture any namber of minds or bodies át likes, and be 
perfectly free. 

! This freedom is the goal towards wl ch we are going. 
1 If'there.is a ball in this room, and we ench have a mallet, 
iin our hands, and begin to strike fre ball, giving it 
; hundreda of blows driving it from pant to point in the 
iroom nntil at last it flies out of the room. With what 
‘force will it fly ont ? With the sungtotal of the forces 
ithat have been acting npon it all thróugh this room, what 
in dynamics is called the resultant, All these different 
blows that have been given will rethain, and with that it 
will fly. So each one of our mee mental and physical 
“is such a blow. The hnman sonl, dr mind, or indriya, is 
| & bal which is being hit, and we gre being hit abont this 
room of the world all the.timé and when we go out of..it, 
the resultant force of all these blows propels us. As no 
ltwo balls can have the same motign, no two can have the 
fame speed or direction when they come ont of the room. 
‘Tn each case the speed and directfon of the motiou will 
‘be determined by tha hits .it; received ; so all our 
actions in thin world determine rhen We can get out of 
€ What stato we will he in, is Ketermined by all these. 

This is onacase ; suppgse.I give you an—endlaas—saried, 

an, endless chain, je which here i js one black link and ane 


At first yon wilLfind a difficult 
he chain’ being infinite nt both ends, homie dote N 
C tiha ita netuek but slowly yon fiad out itis aphain. 


. You soon discover that-eH this infinité chain is& rdpeti- 
tion of theses twe links, wblackand æ while hek and 


again-eed- eain, multiplied. infinitely becomes a whole 


chain.’ Tf you know the vature of the oue of these 
links, yen know the nature , because 
erfect ` repeti i 


Vhat we iro Mose hona; pent is "enm 
repeated ngain and again; wifh Qut little vitriation, 
Zlat if we know these tiv a ein: 
Fweeld, wo wil! know all thé 5 avd mil] have to pas 
hroug! We sea therefore that" onr passage into this| 
world fma been exactly determined by onr pieeions 
passages. Similarly we are in this world by onr.own 
actions. Just as we goont with the sam-total of onf pusia. 
actions upon us, so we seo that we come into it. with the 
sumt-total of our past actions upon us; that which takes 
out is the very same thing..that brings us in 
brings us in? Our past deeds. What take 
— Our-own-deeds here, amd so on ant op we go 


H e 
caterpillar that ca tho thread fiom his 395 tonthNand 
builds hig” one and at last finds himself bound 


2 


, trnth that to he really “good and hn 


the: antiful and good-natured male child. 


? Jj: the hell which she thought she should have to enter into . 
MN 


inside the cocwon, so we have bound ourselves by 
our own actione, \ Wo have thrown the net work of our 
actions around onrkelves. We have set this Inw of ul 
tion in motion, and\we find it hanl to get ourselves ont} 
of it. Woe have set Mie wheel in motion and we are being} 
crushed in the wheel) So this philosophy teaches that 
this sonl is aniformly Being bonnd by its own actions, good. 
or had, Lhese-nétions Are "dragging it onward, 


Seekers after Qoo. 


IV. 


The snbject of my present sketch is one of the most re- 
markable men who lived in modern times, remarkable not. 
merely for the excellent poetical works which he wrote—~ 
the most popular and the most celebrated of which is hia 
Gita Góvinda—but for his spotless and saintly character, 
The world will in the long run :dnit, thongh it does not 
do so now, at least the so-called civilised countries of the . 
west, that humility is the real heroism and goodness the 
real civilisation. n those conurries in particular. where 

there is still considerable faith in the saving power of zeltish 
and aggressive war and in the presence of the areant < ospel 
of ‘strnggle for existence and snrvival of the fittest’, it is 
no wonder that mildness is looked upon with contempt and 
humility hanished the kingdom. The so-called greatest ^ 
men, leaders of thonght and action, go nbont on their ` 
canvassing tonrs shamelessly blowing their own trumpets, 
and the contagion has caught even our country where 
humility bas long veen regarded a test of greatness, and 
to-day pot-bellied, bnffalo-throated Pickwickian politicians 
strnt in the streets in a jackdaw-like fashion crying ther 
selves hoarse for advertising their greatness and beggin; 
to be called Municipal Commissiongta ^ Whatever tie 
present state of things, nevertheles jit is an eternal 
Wble-is far more diffi- 
enlt than to follow the lead of th es and fight and 
kil! others, and it is this heroism of wers and hamility 
whicb is prominent: in the character oF 6 our sage S'ri Jaya- - 
dèva Swami, ] 

T bere is another east lesson which wéchn easily. isara. sec 
from the lifeof "Táyadóva to which it may be usefnl to `= > 
refer here, and it is that the Lord himself attends «£o the 


well-being and prosperity of His devotees—a EN 


Skt Jayvapeva Swan. 


which He has made in the Gita and tbat even inthe =. 
worst trials He shelters and protects thenr “by the po a 
of His grace. - 

Jafadéva was hornin a village called Bilvagàm rear 
the sacred city of Juggernanth. His father’s nante was 
Narayana Sastriar, a Brahman of a very pious aud religious 
disposition, and his mothers name was Kamatibai. 
Sastria€ and his wife lived chiltlexs for a long number of 
years, but very happily; both of them were very pionsly 
disposed and the worship of God was oue of the main. : 
occupations of their life. Indeed to Narayaun Sastriar it 
was the ono ccenpation and he longed for nothing else ; 
bnt his wife true to her sex had a secret craving “whieh 

he did not raver} even to her bushand, bnt fer the satis- 
action of whiclyshe constantly prayed God, and that was, 


as might havo been easily guessed, to be blessed with a 
Sho was ashumed 


to be regar ded | by the world as a barren woman and afraid 


n case she died withont leaving n son—a uotiou which 
to all outward appearance our Smritis support. One day 
while returuing to bed, she earnestly prayed to God 
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for the fulfilment of her desire and sleptaway without 
thinking of anything else; and curiously enough 
that self-same night, God Vasudeva appeared with 


Lakslini to her husband in his dream, aud blessing 
hiu aud his wife sail that his wife's desire would 


soon be fulfilled and disappeared. Shertly after, Sas- 
triar woke up and calling his wife to his side 
reported io her his happy dreum and asked her what her 
desiro wus for the satisfaction of which she had prayed to 
Sod. 

This question brought out from her a confession, 
ou hearing which however, her husband felt extremely 
grieved that all their penauce, austerity and devotion be- 
came useless as they had beenactuated by a motive. He got 
angry with his wife and exclaimed “Foolish woman, is that 
what yoo should haveasked ol the Lord ? You ought to bave 
prayed not for wealth, children and other earthly posses- 
sions, but for the elerial bliss of Heaven. By your un- 
worthy bebaviour you have ruined yourself and me, for 
yout piety was not unselfish uud for its own sake." His 
unger was genuine and he did not speak to his wife from 
that moment. Poor Kamalübai regretted very much for 
her nuworthy ambition and felt greatly grieved that she 
had disturbed her husband's peace of mind. She apolo- 
gised to him aud begged to be forgiveu for her foolish 
conduct, but.he remained completely morose and sullen 
and would uot exchange a word with her, The result was 
that they fasted the whole of next day aud though the 
meals had been cooked, the Sastriar would not eat and 
consequently his wife. While they thus sat grieviug and 
fasting, there eutered into their house a Brahmin who, 
noticing tbe strange uppearauce of the couple, iuquired 
into tbe cause und managed to reconcile them both saying 
that it was God’s wish that they should be blessed with a 
worthy cbild, that they should not therefore grieve about 
it, and that ou the other band they should be extremely 
joyful, as the child which was shortly to be born of them 
would become a great sage, aud he worshipped by a 
large number of people, and bis fame would cover the 
whole land. The stranger uttered these words in sucb 
an assuring way that they regarded them as a prophecy 
and tbe speaker as God himself in human form, In ac- 
cordance with this prophecy aud the previons dream, a few- 
mouths after, a mole chill was burn to Kamalábai, on lonk- 
ing nt whose beauty both the parents were transported 
with joy like £ blind mau suddenly bless. — with visiou, 
aud thankfully sung the praises of the great Lord. 


We hear very little of the infancy and boyhood of 
Jayadéva except that he evinced very early in his life love 
of the highest order towards God. When he was five 
years old, the thirend-s»arving ceremony was conducted in 
lue manuer; then the boy was gducated in tbe right ortho- 
dox fashion in the sacred literature. When he attuined age 
he was married to a beautifal yir} of good parentage and 
well-developed intellect whose name was Padmavati, and 
who [ater on. hecaine one ot the great heroiues of our land. 
The next event of importance in the present biography 
was that the old pareuts of Jayndéva, Narayana Sustriar 
aud Kamalibaieutered on what iscalled Vánaprasthácrama, 
the third stage accordiny to the Sastras of a Brahmin’s life 
and left the country for the woods, there to do penance and 
worship undisturbed. We bave uo materials on which to 
fix the exact date of Jayadéva, hut this fact of his parents 
eutering the Vanaprasthasiuma and some others would 
seem to indicate that he should have lived at least five 
hundred years ago; but of this am not certain, and the 
biography on which I base my sketch, is silent on the 
poiut, as might have been expected, 
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After the parent’s departure, Jayadéva lived alone with 
his wife a model domestic life. He would never eat 
without at least one guest and he was very lavish in feeding 
the poor and giving presents to Brahmins and others, and 
the result was that the little wealth which he had inherited 
from his father became exhausted in a short time; but 
ueither the husband nor the wife was sorry on that accouat, 
aud the former readily undertook to beg in orthedox Brab- 
min style, and the little rice which he secured hy that 
means, Padmavati cooked very elegantly and nicely su much 
so that they hardly felt the distress of poverty. Even 
when they were so poor they would never eat without 
some guests at the table. All the leisure which they had 
they spent in prayer and devotion. Both were of oue 
mind and one nature, as if they were one soul in two 
bodies, and the whole village praised their mutual love 
and their devotion with one mind towards God. Though 
they were young, they were respected everywhere and 
women, whatever their rank, tried te imitate Padmavati 
in ber devotion to her lord and were eager to be loved by 
their husbands as she was hy Jayadéva. 

It was iu this humble but happy period of his lifo tbat 
the poetic genius and devotional fervour of Jayadéva 
began to reveal themselves, and the immortal poem of his, 
one of the very best iu Sanskrit ianguage—his Gita Govin- 
da, which bas been styled, “The song of songs”, was 
commenced. This grand poem whieh celebrates tho 
glorious divine love of Rádbà and Krishna avd of which 
I shall speak at length later on, begins with these beauti- 
fui words (Edwin Arnold's Traustation) :— 

Om! 
Reverence to Gauesa! 

“Tbe sky is clouded : and the wood resembles 
The sky, thick-arched with black 'Tamála boughs ; 
O Radha, Radha! take this Soul, that trembles 
In life's deep midnight, to Thy golden bouse." 
So Nanda spoke,—and, led hy Ràdhá's spirit, 
‘The fect of Krishna found the road aright; 
Wherefore, it bliss whieh all high -bearta inherit, 
"Together tasto they Love's Diviue delight. 

M. Raxgaxarua SASTLRI. 
(To be continued), 


The Woice of Gentle Stillness. 


Wheue'er our lives grow dark and human hopes are dead 
And aspirations mect on every hand defeat 
Our works seer vain along the patbs we trend, 
Lost in illusious of the world's conceit. 
Sometimes a Voice speaks gently mid the weary strife, 
"Thy Divine-Self hath all the power of seeing. 
"hou must ascend unto the myateries of life, 
Upon the buoyans wings of thine own Being. 
Aud the voice of gentle stillness whispers soft and low, 
I am Reuatity, 
In the Grand Totaliiy. 
Oh Brahman 'Fhou, I, and the Universe are One, 
lu the All-Sense of Being, * I Am That I Am," 
‘The auswering voiee to each questeuing Soul. 
Responds from the innermost temple of man, 
Iswara the Lord, individualized whole. 
Aronse Oh sleeper to thy sense of Being, 
‘Thou art one with the Absolute Master of All. 
‘Vo thyself belongs the duty of thy freeing, 
Vhy-self through the 'Pruth which responds to thy call. 
And the voice of gentle stillness whispers soft and low, 
Lam Reality. 
Inu the Grand Tutality. 
Oh Brahman Thon, 1, and the Universe are One. 
YXoca's ANDA, 
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Hbankara or Egoism. 


(A Story FROM THE Youa-Va'sisuta). 


There was once a war between the Devas and the Asuras 
headed by Sambara. In successive encounters, Sambara 
and his hosts were defeated by the Devas and put to 
serious loss. Sambara, then created through his Màyâvie 
power, three other Asufas named Dama, Vyala and Kata. 
“They were not aubject to the bond of Vasanas (mental 
impressions! and were devoid of desires and egoism, ‘They 
knew neither death nor life. neither pleasures nor pains, 
neither victory ror defeat. neither waging war nor retrent- 
ing." Being endowed with on enormous quantity of blind 
and brutal energy, they fought. as it were, mechanically 
and untrammelled by any anxiety ax to. the results of the 
contest, They committed fearful havoc in the camp of the 
Devas who all fled in despair and hid themselves in caves, 
After n time, the Devas went to DBrahia. and told him 
what bad happened nnd solicited his advice. Bralima, after 
meditating for a while, addressed the Devas thus :— 

‘After the Inpse of a thonsand years, Devendra will 
kill the Asuras in the war between himself and Sambara, 
who is now overpowering his enemies. "Pill then, we 
would advise you to n6t thus. Go tothese Dama and 
others and give ont. that.you intend to war with them. 
But only make a show of fighting and when they attack 
yon, yon better retreat as bhest you eun. Repeat this pro- 
cess over and over again. In the meantime, the insidi- 
ous Ahatkara will. have somehow crept into theso Aguras. 
When this idea of ** I" gets a firm footing in their minds, 
they Will be in bondage like birds taught in a trap and 
can be easily vanquished.” Ahankara which generally 
identifies itself with the world, its pains and its pleasures, 
geuoraten desires, and desires are the worst foc of man, 

The Devas followed the advice of Brahma, and how 
aplendidly the rure succeeded! In a long course of fight- 
ing in which the Asuras invariably won and their ene- 
mies wore defeated, the Asuras. boowme self-conscious by 
sheer contrast, This Ahankára bronght. with it also hopes 
and fears which the Asuras had not. previously. ‘How 
can we maintain onr health in best condition, how to 
strengthen our side, shall we wit, or the Devas? Such 
thoughts now began to torment the Asnras and in conrse 
of time ate up all their strength. At length, they fled 
away, panic-stricken in search of n safe refuse. 

Samhara.now raw the folly he had committed. Truc. 
he endowed his Asuras with strength enough (o rout. the 
Devas in fight. Bot he had omitted to arm them ayainsi 
n more formidable fae, the insidions Aliankára, to whose 
attacks they were liable. So, he now called inte exist- 
ener, other three Asuras named, Bhima, Bhasn aud 
Urudha, who were endowed with Atmajitana, With 
the enormons atrength born of their knowledge of the 
eternal Reality and of their enjoyment of eternal. Bliss. 
they fonght qnite with ease and confidence; for they 
fongit, not to securo their own ends —for they had none, 
ver in hope of success or dread. of defent, but becanse 
their maker asked them to fight. God himself fought as 
it were from behind them. and no wonder, they were able 
to pnt the Devas to flight. 1t lias, necardingly, boen sai 
“ Stand aside in the coming battle, and thoagh thon tightest 
be not thon the warriar, jaok for the warrior and let. him 
fight in thee............ then it will beimpossible for thee 
to strike one blow amiss. Bnt if thon look. net for him 
if thou pase him hy, then there is no safegnard for thee, 
Thy brain will reel, thy heart. grow uncertain, nml in the 
dust of the battle-field, thy sigbt and senses will fail, and, 
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thou wilt not know thy friends from thy enemies and thus 
ruin thyself "like the hosis of Ravana, who, under the 
influence of Mó*anástra, saw Ram: in each other among 
themselves and thus killed themsclves. 

The foregoing story taken from the Yoynvasishta, 
hesidex teaching how we are to war agninst onr fora in- 
ternal ag well as external, indicates also the course of the 
evolution of the ‘apparent man.” First, being a mere unruly 
mass of matter and energy, he then becomes selt-conseions 
and gots enthral’-1 by the pains and the pleasures of the 
world, amt lastly, he shakes off tlie world and its bondages 
or deals with them qnite sportively, like Krishna, with 
his Gopis, holding on toa higher and more permanent 
Reality which is of the nature of Intelligence and Bliss. 
It will also be observed from the above story that the 
Ahankára in man is far more powerful than natural forces 
inelwding even electricity and the conquest over the 
Former-—which is — man's real mission on earth—ia 
immense'y more difficult than victory over the latter. lt 
might also have been noticed that the Asnras created hy 
Sambara on both the occasions were alike powerful and 
desirocless The strength in the one case, however. was 
merely the strength of the perishahle materiale of which 
the Asuras had heen bnilt, while. in the other, it grew out 
of and was maintained, by undying Atma.jiana. Similar- 
ly the dulness of ‘Dama and others who were of the 
nature of brutes had nothing in common with the diseri- 
niinating serenity and self-possession of Bhima and his 


companions who wore Intelligence and Bliss themselves, 


G. S. K. 


Thoughts on the Bhagavad Gita. 


(Continned from page 19), 


Now we come to oné of the most puzzling question: of 
Indian philosophy or rather theslogy—the question of 
Avatira (incarnation), In reply to Arjuna's inquiry “ Thy 
birth was Mater, and prior 10 the hirth of The Snn; how 


„should I anderstand that thon t«ughtost this Youa in 


the beginning ?" the Lord replied “ Many births of Mine 
have passed. . . . presiding over My own Nature. T am 
born by My Máyá. Whenever theve is a decay of religion 
O Bharnta, and there is rise of irreligion, then I manifest 
Myself, For the proteotion of the gond, for the dertrac- 
tion of evil-doers, for the firm establishment. of Religion 
lam horn in every age..." (IV, 4—9). Now what aro 
we to understand. from the above? 

The popular conception of Avatára is that Is’wara, the 
Lord, descends from heaven and creates himself in a par- 
ticular form and that. therefore Rama and. Krishna were 
nor mon, but really Ta’wara in haman form, A great Hindu 
poet makes Bralima the Creator sayin accordance with the 
vopular theory, * O Narayana. that Thou hast created 
Thyself as Narasimha is itself enqngh to prove that Thou 
art self-created. Tf Thou canst thus ereate Thyself at will 
what wonder that Thou didst create me! This popular 
conception is often fancifally elabornted. and it is said 
that when Ramn, Krishna. nnd. others were ivearnated, 
Vaikontam the abode of Vislinn. beenme varant for. the 
time nnd that when these Avatars departed from the earth 
Navivana weot back to His Heaven. PEtis exprese!y stated 
beth in the Râmåyana and the Mababhavata tha Maha 
Vishon left the hodies of Rama and Krishna when they 
died and went to His abode, Vaikanta, This conception 
ix on the very fnce of it unphilosophical, for the Lord being 
omnipresent, He cannot with any propriety be snid to 
veente Vaiknunta or Kailas and go ta some other Toka. 
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Of course for the uncultured masses whoee intellect is in 
an undeveloped aud childish state, this pictare will do, and 
indeed it is the best that could be thought of. And con- 
sidering the nature of the people to whom it is addressed, 
the poetry in it is more than n recompense for the absence 
of philosophical accuracy, nnd inasmuch as anthropomorph. 
ism hols sway over the human mind, Rama and Krishna 
are very rich additions to the Hiada pantheon. Personal God 
is a step pitur stone to the Absolute Impersonal, and is an 
invaluable help in the earlier stages of spiritual evolution, 
and, »o lung asthe theory of God descending on earth aud 
assuming the shape of mau does vot pretend to be an ab. 
solute and final philosophical truth, we have no quarrel 
with it, 

But thereis another theory put forward, namely, that 
whenever nny incarnation tukes place, the Logos ‘descends 
to the plane of the soul and associating itself with it 
works in and through iten the plane of humanity for 
some great thing that had to be doue in the world. This 
theory appears to be plausible, but on closer examina- 
tion, f venture to think that though it bas au air of phi- 
losophieal accuracy about it, it is as much open to objec- 
tion as the preceding one,and is totally opposed to the 
teachings of our Sastras. In the first place, the Lord 
is omnipresent and therefore His descending and ascend- 
ing have no weaning whatsoever. That He is omni- 
present and that there is nothingoutside Him is repeat- 
edly declared in the Gita itself: 

There is nought else higher than I. (VII. 7) 
Vasudeva is the all (V11. 19) 
By Me all this world is pervaded (LX, 4) 

I am the Self, O Gudükeéa, seated in the heart ot all 
beings: lam the beginning, and the middle, and the end us 
well, of all beings. (X. 20.) 

The Lord dwells is tbe heart of all beings (XVIII. 61) 

Indeed there are numberless passages in which the 
omnipresence of the Lord, the Logos is distinct: y expressed, 
and therefore the doctrine that Logos descends and uuites 
with a.son] with the object of incarnating is plainly un- 
philosopbical. 

This theory, however, is due to a still more vicious 
doctrine that the Logos is something different from 
Brahman. According to this doctrine the Logos, though 
not different in essence from Parabrahman, is yet different 
from Jt in having an individualized existence and ae 
one of the many centres of energy manifested by It 
This ia & view which is not merely not supported by onr 
Sastras, bnt contrary to the spirit of the whole Vedanta. 
Both in Vedantio dualism and qoalified monism, Is'wara 
is the eame us Brahman in every respect and in the 
Advaita it is simply an aspect of Brahman. Itis Brahmau 
looked at from the standpoint of the Jiva, the false 
self, which is bound by nescience; it is^ Brahman 
reflected in Maya, so to speak, and viewed through 
that veil. Says Sankaracharya “ Brahman is apprehended 
under twa forms; in the first place as qnalified by 
limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the 
evolutions of name and form tin the maltiformity of the 
created world); in the second place as being the oppo- 
site of this, i.e., free from all limiting conditions whatever. 
Compare the following passages; Bri. Up, IV., 5, 15... 
Kb. Up, VII, 24, 1... Taitt. Ar, Ill, 12, 7 ......Sv. Up., 
VI, 19, ... Bri, Up. III, 3, 6, ... Bri: Up., IIF, 8, 8... Al! 
these passages, with mauy others, declare Brahman to pos- 
sess à double nature, according as it is the object either of 
Knowledge or of Nescience. ... And although the one 
Highest Self only, ie. the Lord distingnishéd by those 
different qualities constitutes the object of devotion, still 


the fruits of devotion are distinct according as the devo- 
tion refers to different qualities," (Com. on Ved. Sutra. 
LLH). Elsewhere he suys “Thus the Lord dependsias Lord, 
Xe. Logos) npon the limiting adjuncts of name aud form 
the products of Nescience.... deuce the Lord's being a Lord, 
his omniscience, his omnipotence, &c., ail depend on the 
limitation dueto the adjuncts whose Self is Nescience ; 
while in reality none of these qualities belung to the Self, 
whose true nature is cleared, by right knowledge from 
all ndjuncts whatever." (Com. ou Ved. Sutra, H, 1, 14.) 
lu the face of such unmistakable statements, the 
doctrine above referred to, which distinguishes the Logos 
from Brahman professes to be a correct statement of 
S‘ankara’s teaching ! Indeed in bis commentary on the 
Gita itself, this grent champion of Indian monism ayninand 
again speaks of S'ri Krishna as if He were Parahrahman 
Itself and not any particular centre of energy which is 
called the Logos and is supposed to reside in the bosom 
of Brabman and to sleep in the time of Cosmic pralaya 
and keep waking at other times. In the very introduc- 
tion, he says, “ The Gita S'astra also expounds the nature 
of the Supreme Being aud Reality known as Vüsudeva, 
the Parabrahman which forms the subject of the dis. 
course," This statement clearly and directly denies what 
the iate Mv. Subba Row tbe author perhaps of the errone- 
ous view nnder reference, says " Strictly speaking, the 
whole of this book (the Gita may be called:the book of 
the philosophy of the Logos" as distinguished from the 
Parabrahuiar. How far this is from being right may 
be seen from what Sankara says. Commenting on verse 
IX. 1, he writes,“ The word‘ Now’ is intended to lay 
stress on the following speciality concerning knowledge : 
this right knowledge alone forms the direct means of at- 
taining Moksha as declared in the Srutis and the Smriti.” 


“ Vasudeva is the All.” 
* All this is the Self.” 
“ One only without a second.” 


Again in his comment on verse IX : 14 he expressly 
says, " They always praise Me, their Lord, the very Brah- 
man...they worship me the self lying iu the heart." In- 
deed as a mere cursory reference will show the words 
Iswara, Vasudeva, the Self, the Supreme Being are indis- 
criminately used as explanations for the 'l' ofthe Lord, 
though as in the XII. chapter the distinction between 
worsbipping the one and the same Brahman as absolute 
and in its nature or as reflected in MAy& This differ- 
ence in worship certainly does not mean, as we have 
already seen, any difference between the Logos and 
Brahman, and there is not the slightest authority in 
Sankara’s commentary for the view held by Mr Subba 
Row who believed that he gave a correct statement of the 
teaching of that great philosopher (see page 58 of his Notes 
on the Bhagavad Gita) and that the majority of the &o- 
called Vedantins have totally misunderstood the latter. 

Next let us see if at least the Gita lends any snpporc 
to the apparently strange view which we are now dis. 
cussing. Says the revered writer who probably originated 
this view, ^ It is generally believed, at any rate by a 
certain class of philosophers that Krishna himself is 
Parabraliman— but the words used by Krishna in speak- 
ing of Parabraliman and the way in which he deala with 
the subject clearly show that he draws a distinction he. 
tween himself and Parabrahman....It will be noticed that 
when Krishna is speaking of himself he never uses the 
word Par&brahman, but places himself in the position of 
Pratyagátma, and it is from this standpoint that we 
constantly find him speaking. Whenever he speaks of 
Pratyagátma, he speaks of himself, and whenever he 
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speaks of Parabrahman he speaks of itas being some- 
thing different from himself." i 

A number of verses are quote! in support of this view 
but as to examine them all one by one will occupy noed- 
less space, I shall refer to a few only. In verse VIH, 11 
the Lord undertakes to briefly declare the * lmperishable 
gon’ (padami. This verse is cited as an authority for 
the position that Brahman is the seat for the Logos and 
not the Logos Itself, whereas it proves just the reverse. 
For iu the ‘verses immediately following Sri Krishna 
Himself says. that those who at the time of death 
think of Him reach the Imperishable goa! and that those 
who think of Him and Him alone at all times easily reach 
- Him, and reaching Him never again become liable to re- 
bath (VII. 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16). From this it is an- 
mistakably plain that the Imperishable Goal is S'ri 
Krishna Himself, in other words, [s’wara and Brahman 
are not different. Again verse 21 of the same chapter, 
as Sankar» points out, only des the uatore of the 
Imperishable Goal the means to. reach which the ahove 
quoted verses indicate, so that the Akshara is nothing 
different from the Logos as Mr. Subba Row believes. 
The word Dháma, in the verse means rather Swarüpa 
than abode. Again verses IX, 5,6 prove just the 
reverse of what Mr. Subba Row asserts, for S'ri. Krishna 
distinctly refers to Brahman us bis own Unmanifest 
Swarüpa, i& e, that aspect of Him this is beyond 
Mayá—thé Nirgana aspect. Verses 13—17 of. the X1Ith 
chapter only prove that there are two modes of worship, 
Sagnna Upásana and Nirguna Upisana and not as I have 
already stated that there are two kinds of entities the 
Logosand Brahman. Verse XIV, 27 says. “I (the Logos) 
am the abode of Brahman,” which means’ just the reverse 
of Mr. Subba Row’s statement. that Brahmin is the 
ahode of the Logos. Indeed this verse is by both the 
commentators Sankara and Sridhara explained as mean- 
ing, “ I (Is'wara) am the very Brahman," i.e., the Saguna 
aspect of It, in other words, [ts reflection, Its image, in 
the world of Márá. Lastly XV, 6,“ That the sun illu. 
mines not nor the moon nor fire: That is My Supreme 
abode which baving reached they return not” simply 
means that the real state of 1s^wara which is suprethe, 2.8, 
beyond Máyá, is Brahman.” 

None of the above verses which are cited as authorities 
by Mr. Subba How indicate, ns we have seen. any differ- 
ence between Brahman and the Logos. 

Besides, there is direct evidence in the Gita itself to 
show that both are one aud the same. For. iustanec. S'vi 
Krishnx first says (XVI. 2) know Me axthe Kshetragna.” 
ind then in describing the Kshetrngna distiuctly calls Ft 
Brahman (XHI. 12), and verses V1, 20, 30 ; (VILE, 18.19 
aud XV, 18. 19, ave some of the many passages in which 
Sri Krishna identifies himsel? with rhe Supreme Brah- 
man, ldo admit that Ho ofien speaks af Himself as 
Iswara, but thisonly strengthens niy position yor rather the 
orthodox Vedantie position that Is warn. and Brahman are 
not two distinet entities but only two aspects of the same 
Being, the Ekamevádwi-ivam of the Upanishads. Indeed 
how could the Vedanta whieh does not tolerate the mnlti- 
formity of even the nniversi find place fer two distinct 
Goda ? 

Even at the risk of digressing from one. subject. I 
dwelt. ou this matter at such length as is forms the 
corner-stone of the whole philosophy of Mr. Sabha Row 
and his followers, and the leading ilea in his notes on the 
Bhagavad Gita. Their theory of the Logos being thus 
shown to have no Sustraic authority, their other theory of 
incarnation according to which the. Logos unites itself 


cries 


occasionally with the human soul and incarnates s< an 
avatar also-falls to the ground, for the Logos. is as omni- 
present as the Brahman and therefore does not descend 
or ascend any more than the latter if so, what is the 
correct explanation for the phenomenon of incaraation 
if indeed the latter be possible ? 

(To be continued.) 


The fRatba Upanishad. 


Referring tothe Kathu Upanishad, Charles Johnston 
says :— 

It.was an ambition of mine, in those ald days, to trans- 
late from the Indian hooks of edom, the story of the 
Sacrificer’s son who was sent by his father to the house of 
Death. This story has always seemed to mea teaching of 
admirable worth, carrying with it the most previous gift 
of all, a sense of the high mysteriousness and vast hidden 
trensure of life which makes cs seekers for ever, always 
finding, yet always knowing that there is still more to 
find, «o that. every day becomes a thing of limitless prom- 
ise and wonder, only revealing itself as containing a 
new wonder within. For what teaching conld bring a 
more wonderful sense of the largeness and hidden riches 
of being than this: that our sincerest friend is. the once- 
dreaded king of terrors. who is to teach us what no other 
can—the lesson of the full and ever-present eternity of 
life? We need not wait till our years are closed for his 
teaching : that wisdom of his, like every other treasure of 
life, is all-present in every moment, in full abundance, 
here and now. It is the teaching of Neath that, to gain 
the better we must lose the dearer, to gain the greater,’ 
we must lose the less ; to win the abundant world of real- 
ity, we must give up the world of fancy and folly and 
fear whieh we have so long held dear: we have been 
learning it all these years since we began: learning also 
Denth's grim jest that there is no sacrifice possible for us 
at all, for while we were painfully renouncing the dearer, 
his splendid generositf has already given us the better— 
new worlds instead of old. 


The basis for Psychic or Spiritual 


Research. 
Very ma: — lectures by the Swümi Vivekfnanda have 
i-pablishcd-npota-thts-iiae,-buat jt was not often that 


haxe-heendimated. One such occasion, in London was the 
discussion of a leetnre on,** Can Payehie. Phenomena be 
proved from a scientific basis?’ Referring first to a remark 
which he had heard in the course of this debate, not for 
the first time in the West, he suidz5One point T wanted to 
remark fit is a mistaken statement tfint. bas been made to 
us thatthe Mahommedans do not believe that women have 
anvsoule Fam very sory to say it is an old mistake 
among Christian people, and they seem to like the mistake. 
‘That is a peculiarity in human nature, that people want 
to say something very bad abont others whom they do not 
like. By the by, you know f nm uot n Mahemmedan, bat 
l have yetLopportunity for studying them, nml there is not. 
one word in the Aeran which says that women have no 
sonls, but overythine in the -Koran says they have. 

About tho Pxychical things that hive been. the subject 
of diseussion l have very little to say here, for, in tho first 


Deondi e Mee S 
hz took part in anb an in the Wes@}ye-thattheop- 
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place, the question is, whether psychical subjects aro capa- «o suppositions. We cannot live satisied where we 


ble of scientiie demonstration. What do you mean oy — ze, that is the natural growth of the iun qub. s 
this demonstration 2. First of all there will be the sub- cannot become agnostics on this side wh plist i Sockz 
jective and the objective side necessary, ‘Taking chemist. >r anything here; we have to. péek. And, for this 


ry and physics, with whieh we are-so familiar, nnd of resson, we lave to get beyond our limite struggle 
whick we havebeamdso much, is it trae -that everyone iv now what seen to be unknowable ; and this must 
iu this world is able to understand the demoustration even ~ tinue. Ín my opinion, therefore, 1 go really ane step 
of the commonest subjects ? Take uny boor and chow bim — further than the lecturer, and advance the opinion that 
one of your experieneer, What will he anderstand d Nova. st of the paychival pheuciaena-- not ouly isle, things, 
bie, lt require- a good deal of training ud ty e spirit-rappings, or tableevappings 7 these ato mere 
be brought'up to the poiut of understanding an exper jense : "s-play ; uot merely. little pinga, Wee, delepathy f l. 
Before that he cannot understaud whit, That is a great — 3ave seen boys do in + val VK Th “speaker calis: 
diffienlty iu the way. 1f scieutific demonstration means zte higher clairvoyance, but which I would ratber heg 
bringiug down certain facts to a plane which is universal 19 vall the experiences of the auperconscious state of the, 
for all buman beings, where all beings cuu understand it, wiud, are the very stepping-stonggto real psychological in- 
I deny that there can be uny scientific demonstration for  *estigation. The first thing to be seen is whether the mind 
avy subject in the world. If itoenid-beaoallour univers- su attain to that state or not. My explauation would, of 
ities and education would be in vaiu. Whyare we educa- warse, be a little different from bis, but we sbould prob. 
ted,if by birth we can understand everything scientitic ^ «oly agree when we explain terms. Not much de. 
Why so moch study POF no use whatso-ver. So, on the ends on the question whether thie presest consciousucaa 
face of it, in isabsurd if this be the meaniny, bringing down dutinues after death or not, seeing that this universe, ag 
Intricate facts to the plaue on which we^gre uow. The it is now, is not bound to this state of consciousness, 
next meaning should be tbe correct one, perhaps, Consciousness is uot co-existent with existence. In my 
that certain fucts abould be adduced as proving certain own bedy, and iu all of our i must all admit 
more intricate facts. There are certaiu more compli- that gery little of the body we are conscions off and of tbe 
cated, intricate phenomena, which we explain bg getting, greater part of if we are uoconscious. Yet it exists. 
perhaps, nean,to them itkua they are, brought down Nobody is ever conscious of his brain, for example. I 
to the plane of our present ordinary consciousness. ever saw my brain, and I am never conscious of it. Yet 
But eveu this is very complicated, and very difficult, I know that it exists. Therefore we may say that it is 
and means a training also, a tremendous amount of zot consciousness that we want, hut the existence of 
education. So all I have to say is,that in order to bave somethiug which is not this gross mattergand that that 
scientific explanation of psychical phenomena,we require — Enowledze can bo gaiued even in this life, and tkut that 
not only perfect evidence on the sideof tbe phenomena knowledge has hoon gained and demoustrated, as far as 
themselves, hut a good deal of training on the sibe of any science bas beén demonstrated, is a fact, We have to 
those whu want to see. Ehi Ali? being granted we ehall look into these tbiugs, and I wonld insiston reminding 
be in e position to say yea or nay abont the proof or those who ure present ou one other point. It is well to 
disproof of any phenomena which are presented before remember that very mauy times we ure deluded on this. 
us. But, before that, simply in-an-off-haud-memmer, tie Certuin people place before us the demonstration of a fact 
most remarkable phenomena, or the most oft-recorded which is not ordinary to the spiritnal nature, and we 
phenomena that have happened in bnman Society, in my reject that fact becanse we say we cannot find it to be 
opinion, would be very banjo proviindeedy aee at g ^z tue. In many cases the fact may not be correct, bui in 
Next, as to those muri explauatienst Telifions ate ~many cases, also, we forget to consider whether we are 
e oute of dreams, tbat those who ave, stady Warr ñt to receive the demonstration or not, whether we have 
would thinksthers réBaesses, We hüYe no permitted our bodies and our minds to become Gt subjects 
reasou ta suppose that’ religions were the outcome of for their discovery. 
dreains, ne has been so easily explained. Then it would Fiann 
be very easy indeed to take evon theagnostic'a position, 
bat unfortunately the matter caanot be explained sz 
easily. There ure mauy other wonderful phenomena 125 
happening, even at the present time, and these have aii Our Religions Differences. 
to be investigated, and not ouly have tobe, bnt have been 
investigated all along. The bliud man says there is no no : : ; 
suu. That would not prove that there is no sou. These. Tur PagamtE Or SHE GRAPES, 
bave been iuvestigated years before. Whole races of Four meu an Arab, a Persian, a Turk and a Gre 
mankind have trained themselves for ,centuries to make agreed to club together for an evening meal; bat wh.., 
\Hremeeivee fit instruments  discoveé the fiue workings they had done so, they quarrelled as to what it should be. 
of the norvess their records have been published ages ago, The Turk proposed Azuin ; the Arab, Aueb ; the Persian, 
colleges have been created to study thew, and men and = Anghur; while tbe Greek insisted on Staphylion, While 
Women,are still keteg who are living demonstratious of they were thas disputing, before their eyes passed a 
these phenomena. Of course 1 admit that.there is a good gardener’s ass laden with grapes. Atonce every ono of 
deal of hoax jn the whole thiug, a good deal of what is them sprang to his feet and pointed with eager hand to 
wroug und uutrue in these things, bot with what is this that purple joad. ‘See Azam” said the Tark; “see 
not the case? Take any common scientie phenomenon Aughur" said the Persian; " what shonld be better my 
there are two or three facts which either scieatists ur Aneb, Aneb, it is" cried the Arab. The Greek said “this is 
ordinary men may regard as absolate truths, and the rest my Slaphylion." They then brought their grapes and ate 
fe mere frothy supposition. Now let ihe.agnostio apply — chem in. pesce. The fight amongst them wae simply one of 
the same test to his own science whioh he would apply words. Hence realize Oh, man ! the snblime words of the 


to what he does not want to believe! Half of it would Eigveda—' That which exists is one; the sages, call it 
be shaken to ita basis at once. Weare bonnd tolive variously.’ 


R. A. K. 


